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NARRATIVE. 


| receive her child, but almost her first words were, | for the opinion of the world, Mary strove to bear 
‘O mother,l amdying.’” The poor way-worn trav- | with him as long as possible; the idea of afflict- 








THE DAUGHTER’S RETURN. 


There is no spot in our highly favored country | 
where the enjoyments of the domestic circle are crying, halflaughing Elizabeth, scarcely knowing 
more truly appreciated than in the state of New; what she was doing, was hurrying to get them 
In the winter of 1828, when short } some tea, but by her very haste was defeating her 


Hampshire. 


ellers were disrobed of their cold garments and | ing her beloved parents, and disclosing to them 
| placed in the warmest seat by the fire. The ba- | that their child was unhappy, was almost death 
| bies were on the knee of the grandfather; the half | to hér; want and misery stared her in the face, 
) but above all, the hopeless condition of her child- 
ren, should she be taken from them, which her de- 
| bilitated and sinking frame plainly indicated would 


days and long evenings allowed full scope for the | own purpose. The tears fell thick and fast down | be the case; under these impressions she had 
cultivation of those home feelings and all the | the cheeks of Mrs. R. as she gazed on the wan | written to her mother, naming her intention of 
pleasant associations which Cowper so beautifully | and sunken features of her child; she pushed | returning home in the summer, and thinking then 


describes:— 

‘Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbliug and loud hissing urn 

Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 

The family of Mr. R—, consisting of himself, 
wife and privileged domestic, or help, as they are 
called, had drawn their seats round a comfortable 
fire. The day had been severely cold, the rain 


and sleet was now fast falling in torrents, and the 


icicles, suspended from the windows and eves of 
the house, gave proof that the keenness of the 
air was increased rather than diminished. Mr. R. 





back the clustering profusion of auburn hair, but | that she could make a gradual disclosure; but 

her face was deadly pale; the animated expres- the time was nearer than she anticipated, for S. 
| sion of her eyes was now sunk and dim; she could | returning home one night, more than usually in- 
}hardly believe that two years, two little years, | toxicated, actually turned her out of doors, tell- 
could have wrought such changes, but yet it was | ing her to go to her old miserly father; and were 
so. She had parted from her, all joy, hope and ani- | it not for the pitying kindness of a neighbor, she, 
mation; lifeto her appeared but a fairy dream, | with her infant children, would have been com- 
but.even in that short time she had drank deep of | pelled to spend the night unsheltered; by the hu- 
the cup of misery, disappointment and affliction; | manity of the same individual, she was enabled to 
the dreams of her young and imaginative mind | procure the loan of a small sum to convey her to 
| had been blasted—blasted, yes, but how? To/ her parental home, of which she was to be a so- 
her mother’s repeated inquiries of Mary, what | journer but a short time. The dwelling of which 
brought you alone at this season of the year? | she had once been the life and delight, was dim- 


where is S.? why did he not come with you? why 
did you come alone? your father would have gone 
and brought you rather than! you should have 


laid down his book, and placing some more wood | 


on the fire, observed, that he hoped none of the | come all the way from N. York alone with the 
poor of the village were suffering for want of fuel. | dear babes. Oh, mother, I will tell you all, but 
His kind and considerate partner replied, that she | | am not able to night; let me get a little rest, I 
believed she had visited ail the destitute belong: | deal Gal bar tarmned offen sleeping in my 
ing to their district, and had seen that they had! own room. The morning came, and Mary told 
the comforts of life as far as it was in their power | her story—it was in a weak and ‘trembling voice, 
to bestow, observing with a sigh, poor Mary, how | and the loud sobbing of the little circle, indicated 
much I miss her, she used to be an active deputy | with what depth of feeling it was heard. After 
in those matters, ever willing to relieve the wants | Mary’s marriage with Mr. S—, she resided with 
of others, even at the sacrifice of her own pleas- | her parents for a year; at the expiration of that 


ure. Yes, said Elizabeth, don’t you recollect, | time, her husband took it into his head that he 
Mrs. R., the winter before she was married, how | could do better in New York. Mary’s father, 
she gave up the pleasure of going to Boston with | 





her father for the sake of relieving that poor Irish | 
woman, and paying the passage of her and her 
children on to her husband? The conversation 
now became general, and the virtues of their ab- 
sent and only child was the subject of much pane- 
gyric. Mrs. R. remarked, that Mary’s letters 
had not been so frequent of late, and she was fear- 
ful that her health was not good. I wish, said Mr. 
R. that she was home with us; I never liked the | 
idea of her going to that city of dissipation and 
wickedness; I always thought that S— might 
have done very well had he remained here, but 
our plain New England habits did not suit him, 
and he was never contented until he went to New 
York and carried our poor child. Mrs. R. said 
that Mary had written in her last letter that she 
would come and pass the next summer with them 
and bring the children. I don’t think that she 
rote in good spirits; it appears that all her last 
letters have been of a gloomy nature; she talks 
more of home, and although she expresses strong 
faith in her heavenly Father, yet there is an evi- 
dent shade of sadness for which I cannot account. 
[he storm increased, and the pattering of the rain 
against the windows, made the little party more 
than usually thankful for the blessings which a 
merciful Providence had so bounteously bestowed. 
Asthe evening wore away, the sound of bells was 
heard. Mr. R. observed that the stage was an 
hour later than usual, and he pitied those who 
were obliged to travel in such inclement weather. 
At length the stage stopped at their own door; 
the circumstance was rather unusual. Mr. R. 
went forward, the door opened, and a female en- 
tered, having an infant in her arms—it was Mary, 
their own Mary—the mother sprang forward to 





though not a rich man, had a comfortable living, 


| and could afford to give his daughter, what in | 


New Hampshire would be thought something 
handsome, and on Mr. S. removing to New 
York, he had given him a snug sum of ready 
money. At the expiration of a year he wrote to 
his father-in-law who raised for him another$1000, 
at the same time writing him word that this was 
all he could do for him; since that time, Mr. R. 
was under the impression that he was doing well, 
and as Mary never complained, he thought that 
his child was perfectly happy—but Mary was not 
happy, nor had ever been since the time that she 
had left her father’s house. §S. had gone to New 
York with the idea of making money very rapidly ; 
he made large speculations, in which he was un- 
successful; his temper was none of the best, and 
was of course soured by frequent disappointments, 
and Mary was fearful that his habits were be- 
coming bad; but brought up in the purity and 
simplicity of a New England village, she knew 
but little of the depravity of a gay city, and her 
husband always accounting for his late hours by 
his engagements at the counting room; her sus- 
picions were lulled to sleep, and he was far ad- 
vanced on his road to ruin ere she permitted her- 
self to think that he was really depraved. At 
length she could no longer deceive herself, and 
the treatment she received, with the anxieties of 
her mind, laid the foundation of that disease, that 
was now bearing her a youthful victim to an early 
grave. After Mr. R. had sent the last draft, S. 
had frequently importuned her to apply to her 
father for more, but she positively refused; failure 
was the consequence; after which he lost even 
the little restraint he had formerly imposed on his 
habits; he had no regard for himself or respect 


med in sorrow; all that it was possible to do was 
done, but the fiat had gone forth—the barbed 
‘arrow of sorrow had entered deep, and poisoned 
| the streams of her young and blooming existence. 
Yet although Mary sleeps in her cold and silent 
grave, her bereaved parents had hope in her 
death. Her unfortunate husband went on for 
a few years in the dissipated courses he had se- 
lected, but even to the drunkard there is some-. 
times such a thing as the pangs of a guilty con- 
science, and from those S$. was not altogether 
exempt; the recollection of his wife and children 
| often awakened a pang, but it was of short dura- 
| tion, and a few weeks since, he closed his misera- 
ble existence, abhorred by many, but regarded by 
none. [Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 
TT 














MORALITY. 
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THE FIRST BLOSSOM. 
When I was quite small, one day I observed a 
|little pip, just springing from the ground, on the 
| side of a street where there was much passing; 
and pleased with the thing, I pulled it up and 
transplanted it at the corner of a little spot of land, 
which was given me as my own to cultivate. I 
watered it well, destroyed the weeds that sprang 
up around it, and as it grew taller, I trimmed off 
the useless little limbs. Before the summer had 
passed, my tree was nearly a foot high. The 
following spring the little buds soon unfolded into 
leaves, and it was my great delight to watch it 
every day. I felt proud of it; called all my little 
mates to examine it, and when they spoke of its 
beauty my heart was rejoiced. When school was 
out, my tree was the first object that attracted my 
attention. I was oftentimes in much fear lest 
some bad boy should come during my absence, 
and take it away, or that the cows would find their 
way to it, and eat it up. It was the idol of my — 
little heart. 

During that summer it grew uncommonly fast, 
and spread its bright ea leaves over quite a por- 
tion of my garden. Sometimes I would go and sit 
by it hour after hour, to guard it from danger, and 
say to myself, ‘By and by I shall eat some fruit from 
this tree: on this limb will I sit to gather it; and 
a little friend shall stand there, to catch the fruit 
as it falls.” And O, how pleased was I to think 
of it! Under my constant care, the tree grew 
taller and taller, and looked to.me more and more 
beautiful every spring. At one time it was half 


























as tall as myself, at another time, two thirds as 
tall, and I shall never forget, when it was just as 
tall as myself. I loved it more than ever then: 
and was more anxious to protect it from danger. 
Thus it grew till one spring I had to get up in a| 
chair to reach the top of it. After the leaves had | 
all sprang out, one morning as I was gazing into | 
it, I saw alittle blossom unfolding itself to the 
sun. Ina moment I ran into the house, filled 
with joy, to inform them all of what I hadseen. It 
was my tree that had a blossom on it—my own 
tree—and the plumb that it should bear would be 
mine. This thought gave meso great a sensation 
of pleasure, that | was uneasy all the day; nor 
could I keep my mind from thinking of it. 
fall of that year, I picked off the plumb: for it did 











|deemer, you may command the love of the virtu- 


In the | more pleasant to tell of her good qualities than of 


gives them such forms and countenances as he 
thinks best. If they are handsome, they should 
not be proud of it, and if they are plain they 
should not repine. You may be beautiful, and 
yet be discontented and miserable; or you may 
be homely, and yet be cheerful and happy; and 
possessing a good disposition, and a heart warmed 
by the mild influences of the religion of the Re- 


ous, and the respect of all. 

Eliza has one fault, very common to little girls 
of her age, viz. that of whispering in school. Per- 
haps she has other faults, but it is not my inten- 
tion to speak of them at this time; it is much 


her bad ones. 














But whatever may be Eliza’s 


journal on the Sabbath, though others on board 
did so. 


In conversation with his friends, after his arri- 
val, he spoke of the condition of the heathen with 
much feeling, and of his desire to preach the gos- 
pel to them. Three days previous to his death, 
he was asked if he loved to think of portions of 
scripture while he lay upon his bed? He replied, 
** Yes, but prayer is my greatest comfort.” Sey- 
eral texts of scripture were repeated to him, when 
he added this, ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in Heaven.” ‘‘ Do you think, Charles. 
there is much wickedness in your heart ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, 
a great deal.” ‘‘ Does it ever distress you to. 


bear one; and divided it among the whole family, | failings, she is never guilty of telling an untruth | find so much there that is displeasing to God ?” 


and I thought nothing that I had ever eaten tasted 
sowell. Now, many, many years have passed 
away, and my tree is a great one; in the warm days 
of summer I can stand shaded beneath those once 
tender limbs, which I was so careful to protect. 
This spring it was filled with blossoms, and, next 
autumn [ hope to gather a great many plums; for 
it ought to yield a great many, considering the 
pains that I have taken with it, and the anxiety 
which it has caused me. 

Children what inference shall I draw from this 
story? Like this little tree, you are growing up 
under the fostering care of your parents. They 
love you—they guard with deep anxiety, the 
helpless moments of your infancy, and now they 
are in much fear lest you should be induced to 


to conceal them. She is sensible how foolish it 
isto tell a falsehood in order to hide a fault, and 
whenever she is guilty of an indiscretion, she 
frankly owns it, for she says it is better to suffer 
a just punishment for a slight error, than to escape 
by committing a greater one. 

I will relate an anecdote of Eliza, illustrating 
this trait in her character,and as an encouragement 
to others to follow her example. One day as she sat 
in school with another little girl, her instructor 
thought he saw them whispering together, and 
directed them, if so, to take another seat. Eliza’s 
companion, whose name I will not mention, de- 
nied the fact, but Eliza scorning to tell a lie when 
asked the question, replied without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘ Yes sir, we were whispering, both of 


{ 








stray from their commands, and listen to those | us,’ and immediately went to her seat followed by 
who would draw you away from virtue and truth. | the other girl, who looked mortified and ashamed 
They are in continual fear. Day after day they | at being detected in alie, though I fear she would 
watch over you, and pray over you, and pluck | have cared little about it, had she not been dis- 
from your path the weeds of folly and sin. When ; covered. ‘The next day, Eliza received from her 
they see you endeavoring to do well, their hearts | instructor, in the presence of the school, a picture 
rejoice. When a neighbor praises your good | inscribed, ‘To a good little girl fortelling the truth!’ 
conduct, they will feel more satisfaction than | and the brightness which sparkled in her eye, as 
though they were possessed of the wealth of the | she modestly received it, bespoke the satisfaction 
Indies. Should you make friends of the profane |it gave her, while the tears which ran down the 
and love to be found in the company of the scorner, | cheek of the other girl, as she hung down her 
oh, then their hearts will feel an indescribable | head, betrayed her sorrow and mortification. 
pain and they will use all their endeavors to | Both of them are convinced that in every case, 
bring you to the enjoyments of religion. As ‘and under all circumstances, it is the part of wis- 


year after year of your lives pass away, and they 
behold you growing up to manhood, nothing will 
delight their hearts so much as to see you blos- 
som and bear the fruits of righteousness. When 
they see anything in you like a spirit of humility 
and prayer, they will be doubly attached to you, 
and rejoice and praise Him, to whom they are 
indebted for every blessing. When you have 
arrived to that age, when it becomes necessary 


for you to leave the parental roof, to engage in | this country, whither he came to receive an edu- 


the active scenes of life, how encouraging must 
it be for them to reflect, that you are now bearing 
that fruit, which will enable you to be extensively 
useful in life, and which will secure to your souls 
2 mansion among the blest in heaven. 

Dear children, profit by what I say; requite not 
the solicitude and care of your kind parents by a 
lite of disobedience to their commands, but re- 
solve in the Almighty’s strength to grow up ables- 
sing to them, and thus prove a blessing to all 
around you. [S. S. Instructer. 


ELIZA F. 

Eliza F— was left at an early age without a 
father, and her mother, who is in indigent circum- 
stances, found herself unable to support her fami- 
ly of small children. She was fortunate in soon 
finding a home for Eliza in a family where she is 
tréated with affectionate kindness, and where she 
is acquiring habits of industry, and receiving such 
an education as will qualify her for usefulness in 
life. Eliza has a bright eye, and a countenance 
always beaming with cheerfulness and good nature. 
I do not intend to say whether she is handsome 
ot not,for that is a matter of little consequenee. 

auty Is not a subject which should concern lit- 
tle girls. Their happiness will’ seldom be increas- 
ed by it, or diminished by the want of it. God 





dom always to tell the truth. [ab. 














OBITUARY. 


CHARLES 8S. WINSLOW. 

Died at New York, May 24, at the residence 
of Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Charles S. Winslow, 
only son of Rev. Miron Winslow, Missionary in 
Ceylon, aged 11 years. He had just arrived in 








cation in the hope of returning as a Missionary 
to India, and was one of about 70 who obtained 
a hope in Christ during the late revival of reli- 
gion at the mission stations. 

A journal! which he kept on the voyage, af- 
fords delightful evidence of his piety. Though 
he was deprived of religious privileges, and sep- 
arated from the influence of Christian examples, 
his delight and comfort in prayer, and his love for 
the perishing heathen, are recorded in his own 
childlike language on every page. Among his 
brief memoranda, expressions like the following 
frequently occur: ‘‘I wish,’ he says, ‘‘ there 
was a Christian on board, that I might follow his 
example; but I pray to God to show me how to 
walk.” ‘*When I am unhappy, I go and pray, 
and the Lord comforts me.”—‘‘1 love very 
much to read the Bible, and pray, and when I am 
praying, I am a little comforted, and I hope the 
Lord hears my prayers.” ‘* To-day I was very 
unhappy, but I thought it was the will of God that 
I should leave my dear parents, and that comfort- 
ed me.”’---‘‘T hope I shall come back as a mis- 
sionary to the poor natives of the country where 
I was born.”’ On one-occasion he says, ‘‘ There 
is no retired place in the ship where I can go and 
read the Bible, and pray quietly, and I often 
think, my dear parents, how I used to come into 














** Yes, very often.”” ‘* What do you do, Charles, 
when you feel troubled about your wicked heart?” 
His laconic reply was ‘‘ Prayer is the only 
thing.” The next day, a few hours before he be- 
came unconscious, he said, ‘‘I think the Lord 
seems to comfort me very much.” 





The subject of the affecting account given below, was Ann 
Eliza Gillison, daughter of Mr. Samuel Gillison, near Coo- 
saw hatchie, 8. C. According to the statement given she was 
but Jittle more than 8 years old. She died on the 14th ult. 
of bilious fever. (Ch. Index. 


REMARKABLE STATE OF MIND IN A DYING 
CHILD. 


—‘ The third day, she told her mother she wanted to 
go home. J told her she wasat home. Oh! no, I mean 
my happy home in heaven.* Her father asked her if 
she wished to leave us. Oh yes, my dear father and 
mother, I love you, but I love God much more. He has 
done more for me thaneither of you. From that mo- 
ment I gave her up. O, said she, do send for my dear 
Mr. Walsh to pray God to come and take me home.. 
I long to go. Holding out her hands, said she, 1 want 
to go this moment. Sometime after, he came in, her eyes 
sparkled. Oh, my dear Mr Walsh, do come and pray 
forme. And for what must I pray, my child? Ohthat 
God would come now and take meto heaven. What, to. 
leave your dear mother? O yes, I love God more than 
all here. And for what do you love him? Oh, he is so 
good, he gives me all I have, and sent his dear Son to 
die for me. O! yes sir, Jesus died for me, and now I 
long to go away to see God. Seeing her mother in 
tears, she told her not to fret, God loved her and would 
take care of her. She called each of her brothers and 
sisters andservants and exhorted them all to pray and 
toseck God. Inall her sufferings, which were very 
great, she never uttered a complaint, or an impatient 
word, never begged the Dr. or any body to help her, 
but to pray to God to help her, and come and take her 


home. Nota wish to get well. But. would often ex- 
claim, ~~ God, my God, have mercy on me a r 
sinner. She would always lie still when Mr. Walsh 


— though in great agony, and appeared engaged 
erself. 


* She had been aceustomed to sing the pleasing hynn— 
** Jerusalem my happy home.”’ 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE CAT AND KITTENS. 
(By a Young Lady.} 

Laugh not, ye critics, nor smile with scorn, ye 
great ones, who despise those animals, and con- 
sider them as beneath your notice. Laugh not, 
I say, when you discover, that I have chosen this 
part of God’s creation as the subject of a compos! 
tion. It is sufficient to satisfy my mind, that 
every creature of God, drawing the breath of life, 
is worthy of notice: and surely, none more so than 
the favorite of man, the enemy of rats, the terror 
of mice; and between whom and the canine family 
there exists an unaccountable aversion. Can any 
one define the cause why it is, that when Tabby 
sees this object of her aversion, she (instead of 
taking to her heels, like most of the brute crea- 
tion, and also after the manner of many who are 
endowed@ with larger capacities and a smaller 
number of feet) stands like a hero, and seems de- 
termined nobly to meet the opposer, and keep her 
enemy at bay. I can never see her with her 


bask erect, her whiskers distended, and her 





your room and pray.””” He would never write his 


whole aspect presenting an object of fear, calcu- 
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lated to appal and dismay the stoutest heart, with- 
out thinking of that noble animal the stag, which 
causes so much diversion to those earth-born souls 
who live only for the present moment. With 
them it may be sport, but to me, even the thought 
of it occasions pain. ‘Tabby has always been a 
particular favorite of mine, and I can never con- 
template her sleek hair, nimble feet, long whisk- 
ers, eyes of fiery brightness, and commanding tail, 
without thinking that so much sagacity and per- 
ception as she possesses has often been bestowed 
in vain, and worse than in vain, on many who 
make great pretensions to knowledge and discern- 
ment, when they are, in fact, not half so wise as 
many of the beasts that perish, Tabby is truly 
a domesticated animal, much more so than any 
other creature, although the dog makes great 
pretensions to that effect, and tries to detract trom 
her well-earned and perhaps natural reputation. 
The fact is, it would be best for the safety of these 
two contending parties to rest contented with their 
lot, as | suppose the most of them do, and ingra- 
tiate themselves into the hearts of those who have 
the care of them. Tabby must, in short, rest 
contented with the caresses of her patronesses, 
while the faithful guardian of man must be satisfied 
with the affection and friendship of the gentlemen. 
I was led in part, to offer this advice, by the cir- 
cumstange of beholding some kittens at play, frisk- 
ing about very merrily, and appearing as if their 
very souls—if souls they have, were in their heels. 
Iobserved them, and I must confess that it was 
pleasing to see them so happy, tumbling over each 
other, as it were in mere sport, then rising and 
assuming a warlike attitude, one of them, in the 
most menacing posture imaginable, raises a paw, 
asif to annihilate his fellow at once; but before 
he lets it fall, his love of play overcomes his sup- 
posed wrongs; his ire is dissipated, and he falls 
to play again, as if nothing had happened. Now 
observe the difference: beside me stood him who 
was once their mortal enemy—him whom they 
feared as well as hated; but his enmity was gone; 
he had become reconciled, and now could look on 
andsee them play unconcerned. How is this? 
Why he had become acquainted with them and 
with their ways. He had learned that they were 
neither lions nor tigers; and not being of their way 
of thinking, and seeing no prospect of bringing 
them over to his mode of life, he had prudence 
enough to let them alone. He minded his busi- 
business and let them mind theirs. 

Query. Would it not be well for mankind to 
learn of them and ‘‘ do likewise?” P. 

[Child’s Magazine. 


THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES—NO, 20, 
ANOTHER TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


There was once a very great and powerful king 
who did not serve the true God, but worshipped idols 
of gold, silver, wood and stone. His dominion was 
very extensive, so that he was sometimes called the 
king of the world. He was as proud as he was rich 
and powerful, and exalted himself above all others, 
and even above God himself. 

This great king was very particular in the choice 
of his servants. He would not have any but men of 
the greatest wisdom and the highest talents, and the 

andsomest men in the kingdom. And when he had 
chosen them, le had a great school, to prepare them 
forsuch service as he wanted of them. Here they 
Were kept three years, and were fed every day with a 
portion from the king’s own table, and with the wine 
Which he drank. Over this school a favorite and con- 
fdential prince was placed, who not only had the 
Whole direction of the young men while they were in 
the school, but selected such as he thought proper to 
be admitted there. 
_ On one occasion, the prince of the servants brought 
nto this school four young men, from the families of 
the people of God. ‘They were very pious, well edu- 
tated young men, who thought more of their religion 
and the service of their God, than of the honour and 
glory of standing before the great king, or the pleasure 
. eating from his table or drinking of his wines. 

hey knew the danger — were in of ing wick- 
td and injurious habits, and. dishonouring their fami- 

















lies and their religion, by intemperance: and: profane- | 
ness. They therefore resolved, whem first admitted 
into the school, that they would if possible, keep them- | 
selves free from all these sins. 
selves into a temperance society,on the princviple of | 
total abstinence, agreeing to eat none but the most | 
plain and simple food, and to refrain entirely from in- | 
toxicating or stimulating drinks. Agreeably to this! 
compact, they applied to their tutor, and requested | 
him, instead of sending them the portion provided | 
from the king’s table, to furnish them with the same 
simple and wholesome diet, to which they had been | 


accustomed, and to let them have only water to drink. | 
This the tutor was at first afraid to allow; for he: 
thought that if they should not look as well at the ex- | 
amination as the other scholars did, the king might | 
ask the reason, and blame him for allowing this change. | 
This man probably thought, as many do now, that! 
rich and highly seasoned food, and stimulating drinks, | 
were necessary to promote the health and strength of, 
the body. 

His scholars, however, knew better, for they had no 
doubt tried the experiment before. They therefore | 
requested him to make the trial with them for a few | 
days, and if at the end of that time, they did not look | 
as fair, and appear as healthy, as any of their compan- | 
ivns, they would have nothing more to say about it. 
To a proposition so fair, he could make no objections, 
and as they had already, by their correct and amiable 
deportment, secured the affection and confidencé of 
their tutor, he consented to do as they desired. And 
he never regretted that he did so; for, at the end of 
the time allowed for the experiment, he was perfectly 
convinced that their temperate diet was better for 
them, than that of the king. They appeared fairer 
and in better health than any of those who had indulg- 
ed in the luxuries of their master’s table. They were 
therefore no longer urged to partake of these luxuries, 
but were allowed to continue the plain and coarse, but 
very wholesome fare they had chosen. The conse- 
quence was, that they were always strong, vigorous, 
and in good spirits. They were always prepared for la- 
bour or study,and never, like those who indulged in eat- 
ing or drinking to excess, obliged to excuse themselves 
from any duty,on account of headache, or any other 
indisposition. 

Things went on this way, for three years. At the 
end of that time, ‘ the king came in with his lords and 
princes, to examine the scholars, and assign them their 
several stations in hisservice. Among themall, there 
were none fonnd in such good condition, or who pleas- 
ed the king so much, as those who had joined this 
Temperance Society. ‘They were not only the strong- 
est, the handsomest, and most healthy, but the wisest 
and most learned in all the school. Their habits of 
temperance had led, as they always do, to the greatest 
regularity and diligence in their labours and studies; 
and above all, had been attended with the blessing of 
God. So that they were pronounced the wisest. and 
most discreet young men in the kingdom. And the 
king was so much pleased with them, that he chose 
then above all the rest, and promoted them to the 
highest seats of honour in his own palace. There they 
were consulted on all the affairs of that great empire, 
and were even preferred, in difficult cases, above the 
oldest and most experienced counsellors of the realm. 

[S. S. Instructer. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

‘*Good marning, mother,’’ said Maria as she 
was leaving the house for school. 

‘© Wait a foment, Maria,’”’ said her mother ; 
** have you your India-rubbers on?” 

‘© Oh! no, mother; I don’t want to wear them to 
day; it rains only a very little, and I think it will 
clear away before noon.” 

‘* But the walking is quite wet yet, and I wish 
you to wear your over shoes.”” ‘‘ Oh! dear,’’ said 
Maria in a tone of vexation, and hesitated. 

‘*Do as I wish, Maria, and dé not make me 
unnecessary trouble,’ said her mother in a kind 
but decided tone. 

**Oh! dear,” again repeated Maria as she 
slammed the parlor door, and ran up stairs for the 
detested over-shoes. ‘‘ Mother is always making 
me do something I don’t want to do.” 

What ingratitude! Her mother wished her to 
wear her over-shoes—for what? Because she 
knew Maria disliked to wear them? no; she found 
she might take cold by exposure to the dampness, 
and become sick. She loved her daughter and 


























They formed them- | 














she wished to take every precaution for her safety 
and comfort. 


And Maria thought of all this as soon as she had 
time to reflect upon her conduct. ‘‘ How could 
I have shown such feelings at so simple a request 
from my mother, who is always so kind and indul- 
gent to me,” thought she as she was walking to 
schoo]. It is true I do not like quite so well to 
wear my India-rubbers; but then if it would save 
her from anxiety about my health, ought I not to 
have complied with cheerfulness? ew many 
troublesome things she is willing to do for my sake. 
Oh! I cannot bear to think that I felt as 1 did 
when I went up stairs for my shoes.” 

Maria was very unhappy all the forenoon and 
at the close of school, she hurried home intending, 
to speak to her mother of her conduct in the 
morning, andto ask her forgiveness. She did not 
find her mothex in the parlour when she entered, 
and in answer to her enquiries for her, she was told 


| that she was very sick and had gone to ber cham- 


er. ‘‘Sick!”? repeated Maria; ‘‘she was not 
sick when I went to school.’’—‘‘ She complained 
of a pain in her head when she arose in the morn- 
ing,” was the reply. 

Oh! thought Maria, and was it while my mo- 
ther was suffering from illness, that I sent pain 
to her heart by my undutiful behaviour. 

Some children will think it very strange that 
Maria felt so much distressed about such a little 
thing, as perhaps they will consider it. But this 
is either because their hearts are very hard, or 
because they have never thought enough about 
the obligations they owe to their kind parents. Is 
it indeed a little thing to cause in any degree, un- 
necessary trouble or anxiety to those who are con- 
tinually doing us good? It is not possible, with 
our utmost endeavours to repay them for all their 
love and kindness. Certainly then the least we 
can do is to treat them with affection, and in every 
thing to regard even their slightest wishes as welk 
as their positive commands. 

These were the considerations that filled Maria 
with distress when she thought of her words in the 
morning—‘‘ Mother is always making me do some- 
thing I don’t want to do.” * 

‘* Mother, dear mother,” she said, bursting into 
tears as she came to her bed-side and saw how 
pale and sick she looked, ‘‘can you forgive my 
undutiful behaviour towards you this morning: 
will you say that you forgive me for all,”’ she ask- 
ed, as the confessed the secret feelings of irrita- 
tion she had indulged. Maria was assured of the 
cordial forgiveness of her mother, and reminded 
that that of her Heavenly Father would be be- 
stowed with equal freeness, if sought in sincerity. 

With the feeling that all was forgiven both by her 
Heavenly and her earthly parent, Maria was com- 

aratively at peace: still as her mother continved 
ill from day to day ,her countenance wore constant- 
ly a mournful expression. ‘‘ What if my mother 
should not get well,” she was continually thinking 
—‘‘what if she should die; how miserable I 
should be, to remember that even after she was 
taken sick, I felt and behaved so ill towards 
her.” 

The worst that Maria had feared really took 
place. Her mother’s illness increased; a fever 
had come upon her, and in two weeks she dicd. 
Maria was now wretched indeed. In addition 
to the grief for her mother’s loss, there was re- 
morse that she had not always been the obedient, 
affectionate daughter she ought to have been.— 
It was only from the feeling that she had sincerely 
sought and had obtained the forgivness of this 
and all her other sins, that she received any com- 
fort. 

All children may not lose their parents under 
circumstances similar to these; but this, at least, 
is certain: we shall all be called to part with them 
at some time or other, either sooner or fater. 
Death will either remove us from our parents, or 
it will remove our parents from us. A season of 
sorrow must inevitably be the hour of parting. 
An hour of bitter, bitter sorrow wil it be render 
ed by the remembrance of ungrateful returns for 
unwearied love and kindness. * 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM BOSTON TO THE 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. 
[Continued.]} 

On the next morning, we passed through the 
Shaker Villages, and stopped to look at the domes- 
tic economy of this singular people. Every 
part of their premises exhibit the most perfect neat- 
ness. One of the largest houses, lately built, is 
without paint; the woodwork, including the floors, 
of a uniform saffron color; not a particle of dust 
to be seen; ‘‘aplace for every thing and every 
thing in its place.”” Though ninety persons had 
just dined, there was no smell, even in the kitchen 
on the basement floor, but that of the most whole- 
some food. All were quietly occupied in their 
own sphere of duty—no idle gazing or troublesome 
questions, but perfect readiness to answer all pro- 
per questions from strangers. 

A large circular barn in the rear, is singular in 
its construction; it is 90 feet diameter; the cattle 
are ranged on the sides with the heads inwards, 
leaving a space in the centre for the hay, which 
is carried in waggons over a raised ground on 
to a floor over the cattle, and thrown down to the 
place of deposit in the centre. 

Many children are given to the Society by par- 
‘ents, who do not join them, and sometimes par- 
ents bring their children with them, and dissolve 
every tie of parental relationship. The schools 
were neat and orderly; a class of girls were read- 
ing a narrative of the history of Joseph and his bre- 
thren, interspersed with moral remarks; their arms 
were held across the breasts, but the hands would 
occasionally rise and fall to give emphasis to par- 
ticular passages; their heads were covered with a 
netting; they appeared placid, showed specimens 
of their writing, answered questions respecting 
their names, place of birth, time of joining the So- 
ciety, &c. On expressing to one of the elder sis- 
ters a hope that we should all meet in Heaven, 
‘though we ,took different ways, she answered, 
‘* There is but one way, by self-denial and taking 








‘up the cross, and I fear thee will never get there.” 
We observed, ‘ By your principle of Celibacy, 
your Society would soon come to an end, if the 
world did not furnish you with members.” ‘‘ Ah, 
with that we have nothing to do—it is our business 
to get to Heaven ourselves.” ‘‘But is not 





not for his own house (or family) has denied th 
faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

We saw their house of worship, though it was 
not the time of their devotions. It is a large new | 
building, painted white, and covered with tin. | 
We entered by several white marble steps. There | 
were no galleries, no pulpit, no seats, except a) 
few at the sides for spectators—the floors appar- | 
ently scoured perfectly white, and the large area, | 
without obstructions, caused a powerful echo| 
whenever a word was spoken, and must give a} 
singular effect during their singing. I have never | 
seen their religious exercises; but have been in-| 
formed that a prominent part consists in singing | 
and dancing. 

The ‘‘ Northern Traveller” has the following 
remarks respecting the Shakers:— 

‘* The Shaker Village, a few miles from Leba- 
non Springs, is an object of attention to most visit- 
ers. The village itself presents a scene of great | 
neatness and beauty, as it is situated on a beauti- 
ful level, and laid out with the utmost regularity. 
The-fields are divided by right lines, formed with 
the most substantial materials, and cultivated with 
great faithfulness and skill. It is a leading prin- 
ciple with the society to allow of no private pro- 
perty; all the possessions of those who join them 
are thrown into the common stock, and submitted 
at once to their peculiar system of life and gov- 
ernment.* Celibacy they insist upon as indis- 
pensable; and they profess to banish the love of 
wealth and ambition, as well as luxury in all its 
degrees from their territories.”’ 


—— 


* In a conversation which we had with the keeper 
of the ‘* Trustees’ Store,” this statement is not con- 
firmed. The question was asked, Is any person who 
joins the Society required to contribute to its funds? ! 
—‘* Nay—nothing,” was the answer. Suppose a per- 
son possesses property, must he give itup? “ Nay— 
he is not allowed to give it up until several years of pro- 
bation and experience, and then he may if he pleases.” 
Suppose he ownsa farm, or other fixed property at a dis- 
tance, who will take care of it? ‘“‘ He may remain and 
take care of it himself, if he chooses, and still be a 
member of the Society.” This we learnt from a gen- 
tleman in the vicinity is a recent regulation, they being 
very desirous of increasing the number of their mem- 
bers, and having sufficient property to enable them to 
do it, can-safely trust to the influence of their peculiar 
religious system to remove any objections which new 
members may have to investing their property in the 
common stock. 
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SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


that selfish—are we not commanded to go into all | Ave. 5. Sab, Stand in awe and sin not. 


the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture?”? This question caused some embarrass- 
ment, and we bid her farewell. 

The industry, neatness, economy and temper- 
‘ance of the Shakers are certainly commendable 
‘and worthy of imitation; but their religious prin- 
ciples are as contrary to reason and the nature of 
mankind, as they are to the word of God. By 
‘* self-denial” and ‘‘ taking up the cross,” they pro- 
bably mean, to dissolve the family relation, that is, 
renounce husband, wife, children, and parents, and 
forever after to feel no more love for them and 
take no more care of them, than for any other 
person. Now that thisis all opposed to the will of 
God, it is only necessary to refer to such passages 
as these—‘‘ Marriage is honourable in all’— 
** Husbands love your wives” —“ Teach the young 
women to love their husbands, to love their chil- 
‘dren”—‘‘Children obey your parents” —‘‘ Honor 
thy father and thy mother” —* He that provides’ 


6. Mon. Who is like unto thee, O Lord? 

7. Tues. Thou only art holy. 
8. Wed. 'The Lord; him shall ye fear. 
9. Thurs. There is forgiveness with thee, 

10. Fri. Work out your own salvation. 

11. Sat. How great is thy goodness! 

‘‘ There is no book like the Bible for excellent wis- 
dom, learning, and use.” Marruew Hate. 


[The friend to whom we are indebted for the above selections, is 
requested to favor the Editor with his name and address.) ~ 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL GIRL. 


In the coarse of last autumn, Mr. , of Bangor, 
one of the assistants at the Sunday School, called one 
evening to visit Mrs. , a poor old widow, that 
resides in Mill-row. On entering her apartment, he 
found her listening to a little girl, who was reading the 
scriptures, and whom he recognised as , one of 
the Sunday Scholars. On expressing his approbation 
at finding them{so well employed, Mrs. 
that her sight having failed, she was deprived of the 
— of reading them herself, but that it had pleas- 
ed God, to make up for that loss, in a great degree, by 











\ 


replied | . 


e | come and read to her of an evening, although she was 


employed during the day at the cotton mill. ‘ How 
thankful I ought to be tothe Almighty, (said the old 
woman,) that the Sunday School was established; had 
it not been for it, this poor dear child could never haye 
had the opportunity of learning to read; and I, old 
infirm, and forlorn, must then have been deprived of 
the only comfort left me, in the hearing of the divine 
romises, and the blessed consolations contained in the 
oly Gospel.’-—From Monthly extracts of the Sunday 
School Society for Ireland. 





SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS. 


The battering train going to the seige of Seringapa- 
tam had to cross the sandy bed of a river, that resemble 
other rivers of the Peninsula, which have during the 
dry season, but a small stream of water running thro’ 
them, though their beds are mostly of a considerable 
breadth, very heavy for draughts and abounding in 
quicksands. It happened that an artillery man, who 
was seated on the timber of one of the guns, by some 
accident fell off, in such a situation that in a second or 
two, the hind wheel must have gone over him. The 
elephant, which was standing behind the gun, perceiy- 
ing the predicament in which the man was, instantly, 
without any warning from its keeper, lifted up the 
wheel with its trunk, and kept it suspended till the car- 
riage had passed clear of him.—.Military Adventures, 








POETRY. 





The following beautiful lines are probably the production of a young 
wife. They come to us in a fair hand, though the penmanship is 
somewhat tremulous. We trust the picture so feelingly drawn 
is altogether imagination.—Philadelphia Album. 


THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 


So late, and still alone! Ah, where is he 
ho vowed so oft to cheer with love each eve? 
To make the hours with varied pleasures flee, 
And still, forever, fondly true to me? 
Where is he now, while here alone I grieve? 
Alone? ah, yes! *tis ever thus—alone, 
While he sits fondly by another’s side; 
And she, that fair, but false and cruel one, 
Thrills to his winning and low-whisper’d tone: 
The tone that won his now neglected bride! 
| And now he breathes, and in a willing ear, 





| ‘The vows of Love he swore, and broke, to me! 
' Those vows, alas! I blushing, joyed to hear, 
‘ And thought—ah ! think not thou !—those vows sincere! 
| False to a wife, can he be true to thee? 
| Oh how my bosom beat, that joyous night, 
When, from my childhood’s happy home I stole, 
| To him my hand, my heart, my all to plight! 
| How fond were then his tones! his smile, how bright! 
| And I—how wild with rapture thrilled my soul! 
Now !—Now !—forgot—forsaken ! can it be? 
| Am I the one—the happy one, to whom 
| He vowed eternal love? Ah, hark! °’tis he! 
| No, no—tis but the fierce wind’s chilly glee: 
Would that it howl’d above my silent tomb! 
How cold—and famine too with shrivell’d brow 
Is in my cheerless solitude. My child— 
How weak, how wan thy smile! °Tis well thou, 
| Deserted! one, can’st never, never know 
| ‘The pangs that make thy hapless mother wild! 
ARABEL. 


HYMN FOR A LITTLE BOY. 


My Father, may I come and ask 
The smilings of thy face— 

For thou hast promised peace to those 
Who take u lowly place. 

Tis my desire, through thy dear Son, 
To live a life of prayer; 

Without thy blessing I’m undone, 
Thy guidance and thy care. 

Spurn not a suppliant away, 
Nor frown upon me, Lord; 

For all my sins in dread array 
Rise like a mountain Joad. 

I know that earth will never bring 
Peace to my guilty soul; 

On thee, who art of life the spring, 
I will my troubles roll. 

O, come, and bless me while I bow 
Before thy gracious throne; 

Send pardons to a worm below, 
And own an erring son. 

O, come—O come, and speak the word 
That sets the sinner free, 
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inspiring her neighbor’s child with the inclination to 


And daily shall my voice be heard 
In fervent praise to thee —[S, S. Instructer. 





